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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

PALE COLORS 

Minna and Myself, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Pagan Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

This is not a negligible book. You may like it or you 
may not; but you will read it, and then find that you have 
many things to say: reasons for having liked; and possibly 
even enjoyed, Bodenheim and his peculiar, visionary word- 
forms, or reasons for having felt irritated and displeased 
by his eccentricities. 

For simplicity's sake one may record a contrast or two. 
For instance, whereas his aesthetic color-sense is clear, his 
aesthetic sound-sense is faulty; and although he takes his 
words with a rare and delicate sense of their meaning, he is 
apparently unconscious or uncaring of their oftentimes 
lumpy, jerky ugliness of sound. I think it is a matter of 
unfortunate consonants breaking too harshly into an other- 
wise harmonious enough tonal silhouette. Such a line as 
"Picking up forgotten hints of its heart" is a strange amalga- 
mation of jumps; also this: 

The sea is pregnant with gracious discords 

That falteringly shroud the sleep-rhythmed breasts of winds. 

Even at a Thanksgiving feast one does not wish for too 
thick a slice of turkey on one's plate ! On the other hand, a 
line full of beauty, but with an uncertain content is: "Upon 
an arched sarcophagus of pain." 

All through the book one is conscious of a strong technique 
not yet quite fully mastered — a technique that does surpris- 
ing things with the poet. For instance, although he shows 
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in many poems a real appreciation of the idea of "silence" 
he seems unable because of his multitudinous technique to 
avail himself of its curious values. A little silence some- 
where in this line would have been truly golden : 
Shaking nights, noons tame and dust-quiet, and wind-broken days. 

The poems To Minna contain many obvious and hidden 
beauties, although they seem hardly the kind of things to be 
inspired by a young girl of eighteen, suggesting always a 
more mature personality. Of the Myself portion of the book, 
Death is very beautiful, and both soft and sharp: 

I shall walk down the road. 

I shall turn and feel upon my feet 

The kisses of Death, like scented rain. 

For Death is a black slave with little silver birds 

Perched in a sleeping wreath upon his head. 

He will tell me, his voice like jewels 

Dropped into a satin bag, 

How he has tip-toed after me down the road, 

His heart made a dark whirlpool with longing for me. 

Then he will graze me with his hands 

Ana I shall be one of the sleeping, silver birds 

Between the cold waves of his hair, as he tip-toes on. 

And another Death has a fine beginning: 

A fan of smoke in the long, green-white revery of the sky, 

Slowly curls apart. 

So shall we rise and widen out in the silence of air. 

The last lines of Poet Vagabond Grown Old may also be 
quoted : 

But now I walk on, alone. 

And only after watching many evenings, 

Do I dance a bit with dying wisps of moonlight, 

To persuade myself that I am young. 
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The two plays at the end of the book, one written in 
collaboration with Ben Hecht, are less interesting, surely 
less Bodenheim, than the short poems. Bodenheim knows, 
however, what he means when he writes, and this colossal 
virtue can hardly be over-praised. And whether you read 
to praise or blame you had better read him. 

I feel Greenwich Village in the repeated use of the word 
"pale." The pallor of Greenwich Village is a pallor too 
profound for light discussion, but my respect for Boden- 
heim and his finer work is such that I would object less to 
these "pale flowers," these "pale wearinesses," "pale purple 
lanterns," and "pale purple breaths," if I felt them to be not 
Greenwich Village, but Bodenheim himself. He may find 
it, being such a color-lover, a more stimulating atmosphere 
than that of his earlier dwelling-place; but if a poet must 
have a favorite cliche, of the two it is far better to be 
stamped with something like the big, common cliches of 
Chicago, or even New York (in the larger sense of course), 
than with the little, pale purple ones of Greenwich Village. 

Helen Birch 

Swinburne's baby poems 

The Springtide of Life: Poems of Childhood, by Algernon 

Charles Swinburne; with a preface by Edmund Gosse. 

Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. William Heinemann, 

London. 

Those who have loved Swinburne's love of babyhood will 
find his testimony gathered together at last, and adorned by 
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